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The Week. 


geste. opening of the Centennial on on Wednesday of last week re- 

flected credit upon the management. The speech-making was 
brief and to the point, and there was less bunecombe and more sim- 
plicity and modesty about the proceedings than would, a few years 
ago, have been possible. The fair was, at the opening, according 
to all the accounts, further advanced than almost all, if not all, the 
world’s fairs which have hitherto been held, and there is a good 
prospect that it will prove, if not a profitable enterprise, at least 
less a pecuniary failure than any of its predecessors. The 
system of paid juries, selected without regard to localities, too, 
and made up of foreigners and Americans, in equal parts, 
selected for special ability, will no doubt make the awards 
of more value than they have been on such occasions before. 
Foreign countries are better represented than could have been ex- 
pected, though, as is always the case, the relative splendor of the 
exhibits of different countries is determined not altogether by their 
relative standing in the scale of civilization, but to a great extent 
by accident. The crowds thus far have been large, the average 
daily attendance being between twenty-five and ferty thousand. 
Altogether, although it is as yet too early to form an opinion as to 
the fair as a whole, it is so far a success. 





The Centennial Commission, as our readers may remember, 
though it may be a very respectable body, was not selected for its 
knowledge of either finance or coinage, or, indeed, of any subject. 
The public has therefore heard with a sense of Indicrous surprise 
of its proposing to sit permanently in Philadelphia to discuss the 
propriety of the adoption of a common monetary unit by the various 
nations of the civilized world. We trust nothing of the kind will 
be attempted, as it would throw around the Exposition an atmos- 
phere of farce which, particularly as all has gone so well thus far, 
it is desirable to avoid. The adoption of a common monetary unit 
by the civilized world would be a very desirable thing, but a com- 
mission to discuss its feasibility would haVe to be a body of men 
selected for their familiarity with the subject. 





The Conference called by Messrs. Schurz, Bryant, Woolsey, and 
others met in this city on Monday, and was well attended—that is 
to say, most of those invited from the East were present, the West- 
erners being kept away by distance, but writing many warm letters 
of adhesion. The “moral element” in the meeting—or the 
number of ministers, professors, and respectable — who do 
not believe politics should be pursued as a trade, and who now 
begin to be looked on by “statesmen” much as a judge 


very 
is looked upon by a burglar; that is, as amiable, visionary 


persons, whe set up impossible standards of conduet—was 
large. The speeches, which were mostly short, Pais strongly 
on the condition of the civil service as the root of most 
of the prevailing abuses. In so far as allusions were made 


‘andidates, the favorite seemed to be Mr. Bristow. 
The general conclusion of the Republican press about it seems to 
be that it was somehow wrong or foolish for so many men of good 
character to meet together to talk politics, and that there was not 
one of them who could hold a candle to Conkling or Morton, or even 
Mr. Cornell or Tom Murphy, as a practical manager; and that itis 
hard to see what good can eome to anybody from their deliberations. 
The Democrats, on the other hand, appear to be annoyed that they 
should have made 1 
see what is done at Cincinnati. We presume the 
meeting will depend on what is done 

gencies, it may have a good deal of importance 


to possible 


importance of the 
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The address issued by the Conference reminds the publie 
that “a national election is approaching under cireumstances 
of peculiar significance”; that notwithstanding the great ad 


is 
vances made by the country in material 
of life during the last hundred years, never in our history has 


the public mind been “so profoundly agitated by an appreh 


prosperity and the arts 





sion of the dangers arising from the prevalence of corru 0 
dencies and practices in our political life’; that the Centennial 


Independence is, on account of 


’ 


anniversary of the Declaration of 
this corruption, felt Without self-reproach and huimi 
tion”; and that the progress of the —~ se can only be arrested by 
the people. In the coming electi 
questiors must be settled ; * our re and oft-r 
pay our national debts ‘‘ must 
principal and interest of the bonded debt, but by the removal, not 
later than the time provided ,by existing law, “ of the curse of our 
redundant irredeemable paper curreney ”; that our most 
duty is to “re-establish the moral siberian oft 
that this cannot be done except by putting 
office and the spoils-system; that for this is wanted 
is “not mere platforms, but should 
resolve now to support no candidate for the Presidency 
‘in public position ever countenanced corrupt practices or 
nations, or impeded their exposure and punishment, or op 
necessary measures of reform” 
sessing official influence and power, has failed to use his opportuni- 
ties in exposing and correcting abuses coming within the reach of 
his observation, but for personal reasons and party ends has per- 
mitted them to fester on”; no candidate, * however conspicuous his 

position or brilliant his ability, in whom the impulses of the party 
manager have shown themselves predominant over those of the re- 
former; for he will be inelined to continue that fundamental abuse, 
the employment of the ¢ machinery for 
personal party ends” 
judged by his nearest friends, is not public] 
qualities of mind and character which the stern task of genuine re- 
form requires”; and, finally, no candidate who is ‘‘ neither so bad 
as to repel good citizens nor so good as to discourage the bad 
ones.” The ny intention of forming a new party, 
in the event of good nominations by those already in the field, but 
gives warning that independent action may be looked for if that is 
not the case. ag 
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Owing to the absence of Congress at the Centennial opening, 
little has been accomplished at Washington during the week. In 
the Senate, Mr. Sargent of California Nas offered a petition of some 
stockholders of the Central Paeifie Railread, alleging a great deal 
of mismanagement and waste, if not corruption, in the road, and 
praying for an investigation ; 
migration. l i 1 h 


and also a bill to restrict Chinese im 

In the House, the vacancy in the Speakers a predacot 
by the absence of Mr. Kerr hast ction of Mr. Cox 
as Speaker pro tem. The Committer Printing has reported, on 
the charges against the Government Printer, that he has made the 
Executive Departments pay from 30 to 125 per cent. beyond the 
that he has paid more than the 
and supplies; that he has allowed middlemen profits on all pur- 
chases of supplies; that $14,000 worth of + gold-leaf” has been ab- 
sorbed by the superintendent of the binding department; that the 
work had better be done by contract ; and that the Printer had bet- 
ter be indicted and impeached. has been caused 
in the House by the reading of a let 
Fitzhugh, to a friend in Texas, telling him that he is nowa “ 
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to come on and have a “ glorious time” with him. Fitzhugh, it seems, 
W | | from Tex who got the best possible reecommen- 
datici t i now turns out to have been under indiet- 
ent for {charged with perjury. He shows no inclination to 
resign, and will apparently have to be turned out; his case has been 
rer ( ter Mr. Payne’s bill to redeem 810,000,000 
legal-tenders in silver change, reissuing the legal-tenders for frac - 
tional wy only, Was lost by a vote of 135 to 73, two-thirds being 
lee rs 
The simple-minded Democrats are greatly puzzled to know 


} 


do about their Congressional patronage. What with Ham- 


zhugh, both appvinted to responsible positions and 


what to 
bleton and Fit 
both turning out to be scamps, though both were appointed in the 
that is, without any enquiry into their character, and 
Democrats that they were efiicient 
it locks as if something were wrong. 
to sure, in the facet, to which 
the Washington correspondent of one Demoeraiic paper earnesily 
calls attention, that there was a Republican doorkeeper who took 
$15,009 of the Pacific Mail corruption fund ; but there are so many 
exposures and counter-exposures how that it requires an experienced 
‘arithmetic man” to keep the account properly footed up and 
balanced. The fact is really that the system of appointments 
which bas prevailed for forty years in every branch cf the publie 
service has so debauched the mind of the political class that the 
politicians of cither party have lost their seuse of what character is 
When a man is put forward for an office, and they ask what sort of 
a man he is, and are told that he isa “splendid” man, or a “ fine 
‘* gallant soldier,” or an ‘‘old-time Democrat,” they 
forget all about asking whether he is honest, whether he pays his 
debts, whether he has ever been indicted, etc., etc. ; and then, when 
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with regard to the $15,000 Kansas-Pacific-bond story. Mr. Blaine 
t weck, by show- 


Un- 


seemed to have effectually disposed of this, las 


ing that it was a transaction of his brother’s, John E. Blaine. 


fortunately, in his explanation he made a slighting reference to one 
Knowlton (now dead, but forinerly a law-student in the ottice of 
his father-in-law, A. G. Riddle), who had toid of seeing Blaine 


“handling ” some of these bonds. Mr. Riddle now eomes forward 
to vindicate Knowlton’s memory, and produces several witnesses 
who declare that Knowlton told them substantially the same 
story. It appears, however, that Knowlton, in tcHing the story, 
made the number of. the bonds at one time fifteen and at another 
twenty-five. Now, there has been litigation in Kamsas over these 
bonds in a suit brought by the lobbyist, J. B. Stewart, against the 
Kansas Pacific Company, and in the course of it it | out 
that ten bonds were put down by Stewart to Thomas Ewing, 
jr., a cousin of Mr. Blaine’s, while there is no question that fifteen 
of them went to sonebody whose nume is given by the Court re- 
” and once as ‘‘—— Blaine.” 


wits) 
Tits) 


come 


cords once as “ James Blaine, 


The election of Mr. William H. Barnum as Senator from Connecti- 


| cut is a rather remarkable event, considering that this is usually 


| anybody else hopeless. 


not their fault, for the same things happen to the Republicans too. | 


[t seems now that Fitzhugh’s character has been known to members 
of the House from the first ; and Hambleton, it will be remembered, 
was dismissed beeause it was discovered that he named his child 
after Wilkes Booth, both parties considering this offence a good 
reason for removing him, though it apparently never occurred to 
either that his having made a living by blackmailing and perjury 
was a better reason for his not holding the office. 

The tion into the charges against Mr. Blaine has 
brought upon the stgnd all the pefsons concerned in any way in the 
story about the $64,600 bond transaction with the Union Pacific. Mr. 
Harrison retold his story, the point of which is that, when he dis- 
covered the facts in 1872, and was about to press for an investigation, 


investiga 


: . , . | comes into power 
he is exposed and they find that he is an old ticket-of-leave man, | yng penal tap 


spoken of by the Democrats as an cra of reform. Mr. Barnum is 
nothing more nor less than a rich and unedueated man, who has 
bought up the State with his money. We do not mean that he has ; 
bribed anybody, but he has, by unstinted contributions to the party 
expenses, “captured” the party organization; and, though the 
better Democrats in the Legislature would have preferred to have 
some other man, they were obliged to confess any attempt to elect 
Barnum owns the State, and for the next 
three years the “ people” may do what they please in the way of 
voting and holding meetings, so far as he is concerned. If his party 
at Washington, he will no doubt become a promi- 
nent figure in the Democratic Senatorial Group that will sueceed 


, ; ., :_ | Conkling, Morton, Logan, and Company. 
wonder how it could possibly have happened, and declare that it is | nkling, Morton, Logan, a cit 


Politics in Louisiana is a word which generally means assault 
and battery or murder, and it is not surprising, after hearing of an 


| affray in which several negroes or whites, or both, have been killed, 


| fall eampaign. 


Mr. Rollins begged him not to.do it, as it would injure Mr. Blaine; | 


and this testimony was substantially corroborated by Mr. 
himself, who admitted having said as much in 1872, though heis now 
totally unable to say why he thought that Mr. Blaine had anything 
to do with the transaction. Col. Thomas A. Scott, however, goes 
further than this, and swears that the bonds were taken by the 


road to make up to hima deficient salary. This salary was $8,000, 


Rollins | 


to learn that the Louisiana politicians are actively preparing for the 
The Democrats and Reformers have great hopes 
of carrying the election, and mean to act together in State politics 
without regard to the Presidential question. Whom they will put up 
as a candidate remains to be seen; but the best name talked of is 
that of General Williamson, a native Louisianian, an old rebel, but 
now a Republican, and United States Minister to the Central Ame- 
rican States. He was the choice of the bar for the District-Judge- 
ship, which was given to Billings, Durell’s right-hand man. The 
Republicans—or, in other words, Packard, Durell, and Keilogg —are 
on their side working hard, and evidently do not mean to let the 
State go by default. They are playing, however, a losing game, 


| and it is only a question of time how soon their reign will be over, 


and the Company, not liking to increase it openly, were willing to | 


increase it in a roundabout way, by taking Fort Smith bonds at 
a figure far above their actual value. If this means that the Com- 
pany made this queer arrangement because it thus secured the chance 
of a prospective rise in the value of the bonds, it was certainly an 
unusual display of faith in the future of the securities, while, if they 
really wanted to cover up an increase of salary pure and simple, 
there seems no reason why they should have taken any bonds at all; 
the usual way would have been to charge the amount to “ construc- 
tion” or to some other equally elastic branch of their accounts. 
Altogether, the transaction seems rather more mysterious now 
than it did before, and evidently needs some further elucidation. 
A good deal of evidence has been produced in the newspapers, also, 


and the Government again managed by the property-owners and 
respectable classes. 


The anti- Chinese agitation in Califernia has led to an investiga-, 
tion of the whole question by a Committee of the California Senate. 
The matters considered by the Committee were the influence cf the 
Chinese upon labor, the influence of the Chinese quarter upon the 
health of San Francisco and upon its morals, and, finally, whether 
the city possesses suflicient powers to prevent their presence from 
doing injury. The testimony taken by the Committee confirms the 
prevailing impression with regard to the facts ; shows that the low 
price of Chinese labor does seriously affect the price of labor in 
California; that the densely-built and dirty quarters of the Chinese 
are very unhealthy, and well adapted to spread contagious 
diseases; and that the immorality of the Chinese has a bad effect 
on the morality of the white population. The most remarkable 
part of the report, bowever, is that in which the Committee declareg 





that ‘all those evils which relate to tbe viclation of sanitary laws, 
the suppression of vice and crime, and the terrible demoralization 
and destruction of our vouth, can be suppres 
In fae 


in the opinion of the 


sed by the proper 


ition of the autherities ” of the city. t, the corruption of the 


city government is, Commitiee, the eause of 
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Chinese for permitting them te live in crowded tenements, to be dirty, 


tv in the Chinese quarter 


seems, been in habit of receiving bribes from 


tne 
Vicious, and spread contagious diseases ; and in this way the con- 
hivance of a corrupt city government bas bred the burdens of 
which the city now complains. 


The Brooklyn -Seandal entered on a very amusing phase last 
week at the trial of the unfortunate Bowen by the Examining Com- 
mittee. Bowen was on the point of being reported for expulsion for 
all sorts of unehristian behavior when. in his agony, he offered to 
tell the “ bottom facts” to Mr. Beecher in the presence of the Rey. 


Dr. Taylor of New York—the latter to be pledged not to divulge | 


them except in a court of justice. The Committee accepted this 
ofier, but, on proposing to Dr. Taylor to play the part of a confidant, 
he not unnaturally refused. To told the “bottom facts” 
would be bad enough, even if he might pass them on to every- 
body he met; to be told them as a final depositary, would be too 
much for ordinary human nature. What Mr. Bowen will now do 
with them it is hard to say. They have lain heavily on his soul for 
along time. If he will not tell them to a newspaper 


be 


reporter, we 


would recommend his writing them out in full and putting the paper | 


in a hollow forest tree and trying to forget ali about them. Dur- 


The Nation. 


as special deposits have been considered as 
the extent 
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necessary or convenient to use th We do not 


that there is any law which forbids this the common under- 
standing among bankers and writers on money was that these note: 
were absolutely held apart from the United States Treasur 

‘‘eash,” and were used only fer pecific ] se for which they 


were given tothe Treasury. There are, on one account and anoth 


in the possession of the Treasury about $70,000,000 of legal-tender 
notes. Whether the Treasury regards them simply a banket 
does that amount of general deposits—that is, as something he 
must be prepared to pay but which he is at liberty to u or as 


a special deposit which cannot be used, makes a vast difference 
in respect of the money market, the effect of the supposed « 
tion which has been going on, and the value 


of the publi 


dit 


statements, 
The Khedive has sueceeded in getting hi Yairs L dn 
the French bankers, who hold most of his floating debt. Th vy have 
| established a bank which funds his debt for him to the nominal 


amount of $450,000,000 in a bond, payable in sixty- 


three years, and the finances ave t» be superintended by a board of 


seven-per-cent. 


| control composed wholly or in part of Europeans, on the plan recom- 


ing the trial before the Committee a sharp retort of Dr. Ward, the | 


editor of the Independent, who was acting as Mr. Bowen’s counsel, 
led to his summary expulsion from the room, amid great uproar, 
Plymouth Church committees being excitable bodies. 


The week was one of the dullest of the year in Wall Street. 
The decline in gold was arrested by the renewal, ona large seale, of 
specie shipments, the total amount of these having been $2,278,000, 
of which $1,800,000 was gold coin. 


| continues in her present precarious condition, a 


the foreign markets require gold at present, but because there is | 


not a sufficient supply of other articles to send. 
are small, but securities continue to be returned to this country. 
During the month of April the foreign imports at New York were 
$6,233,000 Jess than in April, 1875, and $16,960,000 Jess than in 
April, 1874. The exports of domestic merchandise from New York, 
exclusive of specie, during April, were $1,344,000 less than last 
year. ‘Taking the ten months of the fiscal year, from July t to April 
30, the imports at New York were $41,223,000 less than in the cor- 
responding time the year before, and $55,000,000. less than for the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1874. 
of domestic merchandise during the ten months ending April 30 
last, were $2,840,000 less than in 1875, and $37,000,600 less than in 
1874. These figures show that, except for the return to this country 
of securities, there would be much Jess need than in previous years 
to export gold. The work of getting silver change in circulation 
goes on slowly. Less than $5,000,000 have been issued in the past 
month in the whole country, and a good share of this was not 
exchanged for fractional notes. At the Sub-Treasury here the 
orders were changed several times during the week, and at last 
took a form which permits the issue of not more than $100,000 per day. 
Small change rules at a premium, and a comparatively large 
amount of silver has been bought at a premium of I to 2 per cent. 
to be sent to California, where the discount on silver is much less 
than here. The price of silver in London is about 53!,d. per 
ounce, making our silver tokens worth about &3%, cents to the 
dollar. The value in gold of $100 greenbacks ranged during the 
week between $89 08 and $88 79. 

It appears that thelegal-tender notes which have been forwarded 
to Washington or deposited in Sub-Treasuries by banks relinquish- 
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ing their note circulation, instead of being regarded by the Treas 
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This coin is not sent because | 


mended by Mr. Cave ; 
as Was at first reported, any portion 
shares of the Suez Canal Company. 


but the British Government is not to receive, 


of the Khedive’s founder's 
In wt. the 


whole matter is that he has got on his feet without English assist- 
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ance, and without giving England any intiuenee ever Egyptian 
affairs which she did not possess before she bonght the twenty 
lion dollars’ worth of Canal shares—whieh will certainly st 
public a lame and impotent conclusion to English interference, 
although the bolders of Egyptian bonds are probably only 
to have the matter settled in 
Egypt, however, ean hardly be said to be assur 


too alad 


anv way. The political future ot 
“MLaslong as Tur 
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precarious every week. The Turkish populat 


into great and increasing excitement by the st: 


ion has been threwn 
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nia and Herzegovina, and when in this state there is, as we pointed 
out a fortnight ago, considerable danger of an attack on the Chris- 


tians in localities in which the Mussulmans 
bers. 


preponderate in num- 
So alarming a temper has been displarved by the Mussulmans 
in Constantinepie that the European residents began last week to 
send their families away. Vive hundred of the Softas, or students 
of theology attached to the mosques, went 


to the palace and, in the 


| old-fashioned style, compelled the Sultan to dismiss the \ 


something which has not happened since the destruction of the 


Janissaries—and restore Avni Pasha, who has the reputation of 


luet . : | being a 'T < of the old school. 
The exports, excinusive of specie, | bei lig a furk of the old schoo 


This has had the effect of restoring quiet, but the 
ail the Christian Powers are hurrying to the Turkish perts, and the 
redress for the Salonica outrage will necessarily have to be so sey 
and humiliating that it is hardly to be expected that 
lity will be permanent. 
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the tranquil- 
The insurgents bold their own in Herze- 
govina ; there has been an outbreak in Bulgat 
tians are the least warlike of thi 


in (where the Chri 

the last re- 
ia are both in astate of 
high irritation over the closeness with which their frontier bas béen 
cordoned by the Turkish forces. The 


meantime agreed on another note to the Porte, to which France and 


ravahs), but it has by 
ports been suppressed ; but Greece at 
three Powers have in the 
Italy have adhered, and to which England will probably also adhere. 
They ask for an armistice of some weeks in Herzegovina, and for 
the consideration of the insurgents’ demands, which go, on soine 
points, beyond those of Count Andrassy’s note, ¢.g., the possession 
of the lands they cultivate at a fixed rent, and the actual super- 
vision of the execution ef the reforms by European commissioners, 


¢ 
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1d j Ys im ; 
Indeed, it seems mM] ossil 


te for the Powers to avoid intervention in 
some form any longer, although they will doubiless try to make it 
as mild and as incfiensive te the Peite as poersible. 
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The candidates do not wait for the Con- 
fore urging their claims—they begin to ‘4 work” 

vear before the Convention meets, and two or three stages 
from it, by getting ‘“‘control” of the primaries, and through 
them of the District and State Conventions, so that if possible the 
State delegation, when it reaches the Convention, shall reach it 
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for. You know we are opposed to bad men, and you know you will 
nominate a bad man if you are not looked after. In faet, we fear 
you will nominate a bad man whatever we do—some jobber or 
Favorite Son who has already manipulated you and ‘fixed’ you. 
Don’t you do it, however. Remember this is the Centennial year. 
Some of us think Smith, who has so suecessfully pursued the whiskey 
thieves, would be the best man for us under present circumstances, but 
none of us think Jones, who has been trying to conceal the thieves 
and going bail for them, would do. So don’t nominate Jones under 
any circumstances.” 

At this point, however, Jones rises up, and all the newspapers 
in his pay throughout the country rise with him, and address the 
virtuous and patriotic citizens who distrust the Convention thus— 
he and all his followers having in the meantime been busy for six 
months doctoring the delegates, and “‘ developing strength” among 


; them privately : “‘ The gentlemen who are addressing these remarks 
| to the party Convention are doubtless worthy citizens in private, 


pledged to choose a particular man and no other, all arguments to | 
the contrary in any wise notwithstanding. Of course, this process is | 


not completely successful. A certain number of delegates do enter the 


Convention with open minds, ready to do whatever seems fittest when | 


the occasion comes, but it is safe to say the great majority 
intending either to vote for a particular man, or to vote in any way 
he may direct, as the result of a “ trade” or compromise with some 
other candidate. The public knows this so well that it has not the 
least certainty or confidence as to what the Convention will do. 
it be difficult, for instance, to find anybody to-day who 


would be 
supposes the dominant sentiment of the voters of the 


that 
Republican party will greatly influence the Cincinnati Conven- 
tion. If you tell him that their choice is unmistakably A, he will 
shake his head and say forebodingly that this is true, but that 
‘‘ things have been fixed” to give it to B—meaning that the Con- 
vention, though representing the voters, will not mind what the 
voters think and will hardly enquire. The candidates, too, do not 
desist from ‘‘ work” after the election of the delegates. On the con- 
trary, they now “work” harder than ever. It is a great thing for 

' delegates are, because this maps out the 
field for them. They canvass them through their agents and hench- 
men, try t the doubtful, confirm the wavering, seduce the 
scrupulous, so that they may be able to count on the requisite num- 
ber of votes on the first, second, or third ballot, as the case may be ; 
and all this is done with great secresy, without, if possible, letting a 


them to know who 


o secure 


word of it get into the newspapers. 
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keep it out of mischief. Accordingly, we find the reformers all over | 
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The virtuous, patriotic dele- | 
| 
s been chosen to the Cincinnati Convention is probably | 


and many of them good scholars; but in view of the fact that they 
are little known in politics and have no experience in politics, we 
must say we think these attempts to dictate to the Convention very 
unbecoming. If they wanted to influence the Convention, why did 
they not go to the primary meetings? We looked for them there in 
vain, and were in fact waiting to turn off the gas the minute one of 
them showed his face in the room. That was the place fur them to 
express their preferences, if they had any. Their talk about Smith 
now, and in fact all their talk about candidates, is most improper. 
It is neither more nor less than an attempt to get the Convention to 
nominate their man, without having performed any of the labor of 
preparation which we have gone through. All this discussion is 
very untimely and un-American. If these excellent gentlemen will 
go home to their libraries, we will provide them with a candidate 
in due time who will be good enough for them and for all of us. 
They seem to forget that we must have a man for President what- 
ever we do. Angels will not accept a nomination, even in the Cen- 
tennial year.” 

The comic side of all this is perhaps the most prominent one, 
but the serious side is the most important. The reformers who are 
attempting to intimidate the Convention are either openly favoring 
the nomination of Bristow, or are supposed to be doing so covertly, 
and it is objected that, apart from the indecency of all public discus- 
sion of the claims of candidates by respectable citizens, Mr. Bristow 
is not well enough known to make him eligible, and that we ought 
to take somebody who has had longer experience of public life and 
stronger claims on our confidence. We are not, however, either 
nominating Mr. Bristow or advocating him when we say that this is, 
in the mouths of these who utter it, a somewhat futile objection. To 


| hear it, one would think long and conspicuous service had always 
| been required by the Republican party, at least, of its Presidential 


Their work- | 


1eans of meetings, “ conferences,” clubs, newspaper articles, | 


ict of the voters’ will, elected, than the voters began to | 
‘at it as if it was a foreign or oligarchieal body, which would pro- | 


eandidates. It would be nearer the truth to say that it had always 
displayed a leaning to obscure and untried men. Its first, Frémont, 
was literally unknown; the only thing that couid be said for him 
was that while in the army he had discovered a new pass over the 
Rocky Mountains, and time has shown that the enthusiasm ex- 
vended on him was worse than wasted. Lincoln was but little 
known outside his own State, and there was little in his career 
to indicate the existence of the qualities he afterwards displayed. 
Indeed, the external facts of his career were all against his fitness. 
Of Johnson little or nothing was known in the convention which nomi- 
nated him, except that he had been a successful Tennessee demagogue, 
who turned against the State aristocracy when the war broke out. 
The ignorance of the Republicans about Grant’s political opinions 
was so notorious in 1868 as to constitute one of the standing jokes 
of the day, and there was nothing in his career to help one in infer- 
ring them. Bristow, in short, may not be a good man for the place 
—we do not say that he is; but do not let us have any cavil about his 
obscurity or any pretence of doubt about his antecedents. They 


| are better antecedents for the purposes of the present hour than 


? 
us bad men to vote 


those of any candidate now formally in the field, and a great deal 
better than these of any candidate the party has ever nominated, 
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because they indicate foree of character and strength and definite- 
ness of conviction on leading politieal questions 

It is certainly deplorable, however, that ina country which has 
been prolific of great men the people should, at a serious ¢risis in 
their affairs, and in the hundredth year of the national existence, 
have even to think of, for the Presidency, a man whom hardly any- 
body had heard of five years ago, and that every conspicuous pub- 
lic man who has been Jong on the stage of affairs should be dis- 
tasteful to reformers, either because he is aceused of being a jobber 
himself or of being the friend and companion of jobbers. But it is 


the natural, obvious, and proper result of having converted the ad- | 


. 


ministrative machinery of the Government into “ spoils,” and then 
distributed the appointing power among the legislators. It is this 
which has extinguished statesmanship, by making office-jobbing the 
only road to political life; or, in other words, by converting polities 
into an art which an honorable and able man cannot pursue. 
It is this which has consigned nearly all the talent of the 
country to private life and private business, which forces us, 


whenever we want an honest man for a high place, to dig 


him out of total obscurity, and which makes a long publie career a 
ground of suspicion or disrepute. It is this which produces the 


ridiculous spectacle, which we now witness so often, of a body of 


men with few arts or abilities but those of gamblers, racing betters, 
and detectives, warning away from politics, as something not in 
their line, the very class who, among other civilized peopies, form 
the national glory and defence, who are the moulders of their laws 
and manners, their leaders in war and their guides in peace—in 
other words, their men of education and high private character. 
A WOMAN’S INFLUENCE ON POLITICS. 
HOSE who are inclined to believe with Mr. T. W. Higginson that 
the present impure condition of polities is to a great extent due 
to the lack of the refining influence of woman, will do well to read 
the tale recently told to the Committee of the House on Civil-Ser- 
vice Reform by Miss Ada C. Sweet, United States Pension Agent at 
Chicago. Miss Sweet was the daughter of General Sweet, a gallant 
officer, a friend and companion of General Grant’s, who some two 
years ago became an applicant for the position of pension agent. 
There were in her favor many considerations. Her father had been 
a soldier, and General Grant likes to reward the families of soldiers ; 
he had left his family in narrow cireamstances, and General Grant 
likes to help those in straitened circumstances ; there was some- 
body already in the office, and General Grant dislikes that people 
should remain too long in office, particularly when, as the great 
reform Postmaster says, a change will help “some more needy 
family.” There was against the change only the disqualification of 
sex, and General Grant, though he is not probably in favor of 
female suffrage nor familiar with the arguments which induced the 
late Mr. Mill to believe that women were only a smaller, weaker, 
and prettier kind of men, did not hesitate to determine that this ob- 
stacie should be disregarded, and that public opinion, if there was 
any, on the subject of women holding pension agencies, should be 
braved. Slow as General Grant sometimes is when making up his 
mind, he is always resolute when it is made up; and, having made 
up his mind that, regardless of what monarchists, or tories, or ex- 
rebels, or the Ku-klux might say as to the innovation, he would 
allow Miss Sweet to exert her refining influence on the Government, 
he appointed her without delay. The newspapers which interest 
themselves in the enlargement of woman’s sphere applauded the 
act, and General Grant was congratulated as baving risen superior 
to prejudice and caste. Miss Sweet has now been exerting her re- 
fining influence for two vears, and has told the result with her own 
lips, and the tale is this: 

Before her appointment, one Blakely was pension agent at Chi- 
cago, and through a series of accidents, the details of which are 
unimportant, ran behind in his accounts. With the feelings nata- 
ral to any man under the circumstances, he desired te retire from 
the cares and responsibilities of office befere he should be called 


upon to make good the deficiency. 
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little or no difference to him where the money came from provided 
was paid. After careful survey of the field, it was determined by 
the two gentlemen that Campbell, from his close connection with 


the White House, could easily hold himself out as eontrell 


appointment of Blakely’s successor, and it was agreed that 


ever Was appointed should pay Blakely’s debts out of the pr 
the ageney. It will be noticed by male readers that this ar 
ment was what is called, in matters ecclesiastical, simony : in po 
tics, a corrupt breach of trust: 
everyday morals, a swindle. 
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General Grant, much to the delight of the soldiers and sailors, of 
the woman-suifragists, and of ail true-hearied 1 s of il 
country. 

It is interesting to pause here and observe the « natu 
of the motives which led to her appointment. General Grant 
pointed her, not because he knew she would perform the duties of 
the office well, but because he wanted to do the daughter of a de 
ceased soldier a favor; Blakely wanted ] 1 beeause | 
thought he could make her pay his del nd ¢ ited he 
appointed because he thought Blakely was right i ipposing 

It may be considered that this beginning of CATCES 
was not very happy, but it was not to it tor en 
her refi niluence began fairly t When 
men jike Campbell and Blakely hold ¢ 
they do not generaliv let her go t 
oughly. Miss Sweet, who faithfalls @ $2,100 in yw? 
of her tirst year, was now told that she m ( nue to ove! 
the profits of the office to Camphell | the who nount of 
Blakely’s debt ($5,000) was paid. This alarmed her, and, a i 
refused to continue the payment of the tribute, Campbell declared 
he would have her removed. Now, it cannot be denied that the 
moval of Miss Sweet at any time since her appointment, provided 
some man could have been put in the place who would have ripye ! 











Als The 
up all these little transactions, would have been of benefit to the 
ce, but here again the influence of Woman showed itself; and, 
though she put herself in communieation with the President and 
General Logan (whose ‘ sensitiveness,” it may be recollected by 
those who have read the evidenee in the trial of General Babeoek, 
is a well-recognized fact in Washington), General Logan and Gene- 
ral Grant, one of whom—it does not clearly appear which—is the 
final authority as to the Chicago Pension Ageney, swore that she 


should never be removed as long as there were no charges against 


her; and Logan was “ very indignant ” and wanted to “ bring it all 
but was persurided by Miss Sweet not to say anything about 
it. She, in her turn, went back to Chicago, and told Marshal 
Campbell that he must expect no more money from her. 

Campbell forthwith retreated from the field ; 
brother-in-arms Blakely. 


not so, however, his 
It will be remembered that Blakely on 
retiring from office owed the Government money, to put it in the most 

in ordinary language, was a defaulter. The sum for 
which he was in default was no less than $3,000. As he was aban- 


gentle way- 


Nation. 


doning the office, it occurred to him as a happy thought that, as Miss 


Sweet had assumed his debts to Campbell, she might as well assume 
his debts to the Government too. Ie therefore requested her to sign 
a receipt for the whole amount which by his books he ought to have 
been able to account for, including the $3,600 he could not aecount 
for at all. 


worth quoting. 


The reason why Miss Sweet did this, as given by her, is 
‘* Blakely presented avery pitiable ap- 
pearance, and at that time I supposed I was under some obligations 
to him. 1 thought he had been the best triend I had; I 
was very sorry for him.” she therefore signed the receipt making 
‘sponsible to the Government for $3,000, taking as her se- 


She says: 


herself r 
curity the word of a man, which she knew to be worthless, that the 
amount should be made good in a month, and Blakely went on his 

rejoicing. Need it be said that the month passed without 
Blakely’s return or the three thousand dollars ? or that some months 
later, when he did appear, he brought with him Mr. J. H. Baker, 
the Commissioner of Pensions, and that, exhibiting the receipt, they 
demanded of her three thousand dollars, under pain of being re- 
ported as a defaulter ? Those who will read the evidence taken 
before the House Committee will there find the sequel of the tale 


way 


how Miss Sweet, to make good the 83,000, borrowed $2,000 of 


her father’s estate, endorsed Blukely’s note for $1,000, and thus 
raised $3,000, which she paid over to the Pension Office ; how the 
story began to leak out into the newspapers, and Blakely, out of 
terror, returned £2,000; how, last December, Miss Sweet went on 
to Washington and told the whole story to the Great Father, and 
he, as usual, was greatly surprised, and told her that if she paid 
any more money to any one he would remove her; and how he 
thereupon shut his eyes and turned his back upon the Chicago Pen- 
and how the wicked Democrats got hold of the story, 
and investigated it, aud had Miss Sweet before them; and how she 
revealed all. All these things may be read in the newspapers. 
Now, we are far from saying that all this imposition practised on 
Miss Sweet might not have been practised on a man. Men might 
have been found weak enough to imagine that the arrangement pro- 
posed by Campbell and Blakely was @ proper one, and timid enough 
to pay the blackmail they demanded ; and so a man might be such 
a favorite with the President that, on the revelation of practices 


sion Agency ; 


such as were revealed by Miss Sweet, the latter would merely give 


him a gentle warning against their continuance, and take no means 
io break up the hotbed of corruption that the facts showed 
But what we wish to call attention to is that the chances 
ind of scandal ere indefinitely inereased by putting women 


such as that held by Miss Sweet. 


whatever 
to exist. 
of this | 
into oftice In the present condi- 
With oflices continually put up for sale, and sold to 


the highest bidder; with Babcocks, Blakelys, and Campbells dis- 


tion of polities 


r “assuming to control” them, the exposure of a 
woman to be eajoled and swindled by them is merely an offer by the 
Government of a direet premium upon corruption ; while the pity 
generally excited in men by the sight of a woman in distress is held 


in reserve as another premium on silence and suppression of the 
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Miss 
Sweet, but the probabilities were against it, because ninety-nine 
men out of a hundred would have been too selfish and elear-headed 


to become the victims of such an open swindle as that practised 


facts. A man might have made as bad a pension agent 


as 


= 
“7 j 
ana 


by Campbell Makely; and in discussing the fitness of 
either sex for political duties, we must remember that it is 


the that must look at. 
The women’s-rights agitators have, it is true, in all their arguments 
on the subject of woman in politics, ignored this view of the sub- 
ject. They have steadily refused to consider what the tendeney of 
the change in general—in the mass of cases—is likely to be, and al- 
ways talk as if the effect on politics was to be estimated by the 
achievements of the best representatives of the sex, under the most 
inspiring circumstances. But the Joan-of-Are argument, if we may 
call it so, is a delusion. There are forty thousand Miss Sweets in 
the world to one Joan cf Are, and the question is, how the forty 
thousand are likely to be influenced, in a majority of cases, by their 
surroundings. If badly, then the experiment will only make poli- 
tices worse than they are now. If any one really believes that 
women, as a Class, are distinguished by courage, by a keen seose of 
honor, by a capacity to meet men on even terms in business trans- 
actions, by an absence of docility, trustfulness, and reliance upen 
the superior wisdom of man, and also that their sex, as sex, has no 
influence in screening them from the consequences of their mistakes, 
and so covering up corruption and mismanagement, he may fairly 
conclude that Miss Sweet’s successor had better be taken from the 
same class from which Miss Sweet was appointed. 


average, not we 
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THE EXHIBITION. 
Paitapetpnia, May 15, 1876. 

goon the din and turmoil of last week, things are rapidly settling down 
‘. to regularity. The daily newspapers of New York. Philadelphia, and 
other cities have given such full accounts of all that took place imme- 
diately before and during the opening exercises of Wednesday, that it will 
not be worth while to recapitulate even the most prominent features, 
Suffer me, however, to communicate 8ne or two facts which will enable the 
judicivus reader to discriminate in his reading. 

The opening exercises, although on a large scale, were not in strictness 
imposing. vere lacking in ease and precision. Outside of the 
grounds the.order, it is true, was as good as couid be expected in view of 
the immense throng of carriages, cars, and pedestrians that blocked up ail 
the avenues of approach. But inside the grounds the guards seemed at 
times at a loss to know what to do. The platforms, being insufficient for 
the eecommodation of the guests, were crowded, and furthermore were not 
constructed so as to give a really good amphitheatrical view. As to the 
press-platform in particular, nothing could have been more unfortunate. 
The reporters were huddled together in the lowest section of all, where they 
could see and hear literally nothing. 
these gentlemen were drawn, I fear, chiefly from imagination. The ground 
between Memorial Hall and the Main Building, where not occupied by the 
staging, was in anything but good condition. The contrast between Vienna 
and Philadelphia in this respect was greatly in favor of the former. Despite 
the agony, one might say, with which the preparations were urged in the 
twenty-four hours preceding the opening of the Vienna Exhibition, the 
tidiness of all the approaches to the Great Rotunda on the eventful morning 
was admirable. Of the speakers last Wednesday, only Bishop Simpson and 
Gen. Hawley were audible; but then that mattered little, since all the 
speeches were printed and distributed an hour before delivery. With 
regard to the music, a discrimination must be made. The instrumental 
parts rendered by string instruments were too weak for the open aii. 
Many of the piano notes of Wagner’s march in particular barely reached 
the speakers’ platform opposite. But the vocal parts were very effective. 
The rendering of Lanier’s cantata was exquisite, and Whitney’s bass solo 
deserves to the full all the praise that has been heaped upon it. It was 
well-nigh incredible that a single human voice could make itself heard over 
Removing myself purposely to a dis- 
tance of several hundred feet during the ene ore, I lost none but a few of the 
very lowest notes. The general conclusion which one may draw from the 
exercises is this, that no open-air ceremonies can be made so impressive as 
those held indoors. The eye is too much distracted by distant and incon- 
gruous objects ; there is a want of unity and symmetry. Certain it is that 
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It is perhaps not too soon to attempt! actual con- 
dition of th A good deal remains to be done, but 
that will alter essential features. 
although there 
Among the leading exhibitors, 
backward. The American and English departments are quite complete. 
In strolling down the central aisle last Saturday morning, I was struck with 
the great beauty of many of the American show 
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cood order, 
y gaps that one might wish to see filled. 
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France and Germany seem to be the most 
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vorkmanship, but are in excellent The 
most brilliant is perhaps that of the Meriden Company. For general beauty 
of arrangement, Starr & Mareus and by 
Tiffany is The display by the Philadelphia manufacturers of 
gas-fixtures is also handsome. Comparing the present exhibition with that 
of Vienna, must confess that in certain branches the Enelish and 
French have not done themselves ji istice. For instance, the English dis- 
play of porcelain, majolica, and f. faience is meagre 
perhaps, of the highest order, but there i is nothing like the lavish 
profusion which took one by surprise at Vienna. There, Minton, the Royal 
the Wedgwood Works had each large independent 
Minton 3 


expensive in material and {uste, 
the stand occupied jointly by 
remarkable. 


one 
foo 1, 


The objects are 


some few, 
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ind the Worcester Works are compressed 

Works—into one com; paratively small stand. Of 
ize manufacturers, the greatest —Barbédien: e—is not 
even represented, and the others send only very small quantities and not 
and newest styles. Then, the great Christofie house is con- 
Elkington’s display is good, but inferior in quality 
and quantity to that made by him three years ago. There is also a painful 
d ail of cloisonné, repouss<, jewelry, precious stones, and cameos. The 
specimens of filigree are to be seen in the Norwegian gallery. The 
an collection is net yet in order, but it may be doubted if Italy has sent 


their choices! 
spicuous by its absence. 


best 
Itali 
her best, or eve her second-best, mosaics and carvings. Some of the English 
furnit ire is attractive, but neither it nor the French will compare with pre- 
vious displays ; and unless my rapid survey has been too rapid for accuracy, 

no one of the skilful French d/corafeurs of parlors and bedro¢ 
sented. 
be made up of articles useful rather than ornamental. to the slack- 


ness of French and English competition, the Berlin porcelain, 


oms is repre- 


The German collection is very backward, but is evidently going to 
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which was 
completely overshadowed at Vienna, assumes here a good deal of prominence. 
Switzerland makes a display that is well worth study. It is not striking, 
either for its magnitude or for its brilliancy, but is planned to give a fair 
idea of the industry of the country. Austria is better represented than I 
expected to find her, after the financial troubles of 1873. Count Iarrach 
and Lobmeyer have very under the circumstances, large dis- 
plays of Bohemian glass. In uncolored glass, James Green of London 
takes the lead. The Austrian collection of amber, leather 
goods, etc., is fine, although, of course, not so overwhelming in quantity as 
it was three years ago. Turkey and Russia are still represented by vacant 
spaces. The Japanese have all their goods out ; their collection is about 
as large es on any former occasion, but gives the average of their produe- 
tions rather than the very choicest. One will find here very fine specimens 
of lacquered ware and carvings, but will look in vain for such rare bronzes 
and curious.idols es were irretrievably lost on their way home from Vienna. 
China has a very large exhibition, and, in certain branches, a very fine one. 
The English colonies are still backward. India exhibits nothing compar- 
able to the celebrated pavilion at Vienna. The Egyptian collection is large, 
but not so diversified and not so artistically arranged. Without stopping 
to write of our own immense collections, or of the Dutch, Danish, Swedish, 
and Brazilian, I may say that the general appearance of the yon ain Building 
is very pleasing. The 
the motley contents, the light is strong but not ex 
ture is grateful. I do not apprehend that any part of the building will be 
found uncomfortable even at midsummer. The solid flooring is immensely 
superior for locomotion to the open planks at Vienna. 

Tn ali that concerns England and America, the Machinery Hall is well 
in hand. Germany and France, especially the former, have still much to 
do. By reason of the height and breadth of the building, the clatter of 
the machinery is not so distracting as might be expected. The building is 


good and, 
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kept remarkably clean, and free from any unpleasant odor of ofl.‘ 
some idea of the perfection of the arrange ts, I may 
Tleralad has been printing every morning si t 
thousand copies on its Bullock | Phe } 42 ' 
York and sent to Philadelphia by the vy mail-train the 
the building is of course the Corliss en vl Not ny ¢ 
grace with which the giant does his work. It is to me the high 
ment of man’s power, and IT could id | | wat 
if ever does one have the opportunity of seeing an en 
tude from top to bottom. Every part of the machinery ex the lower 
rim of the fiy-wheel is exposed to view, and nothing is to be 
ean ailhdi thaeaealll and a slight concussion of air n 
of the spokes of the fly-wheel. By standing very close to the fly-whee! one 
ean detect the faintest rumble, but this is not crused by ¢ 
but by the running-gear below, which is still a trifle stiff. The w 
making machinery from Waltham seems to divide popular attention with t 
sewing-machines, of which there seems to be no end. Sone of hes 
machinery for cutting iron and for cotton and 4 ! 1 y 
not in running order, probably because the exhibitors 
make their connections with the shafting. But to do justice to Machi 
Hall would require a special letter written by an ex; i ) \ 
a general v wh that it contains every varicty of labor-saving 
is in itself an attractive building. 

Hortic sted Hall does not altogether meet expectation VW t 
plants have been forced too rapidly, or whether the heat h to 


I cannot ascertain. The plants do not look hardy. and many 


are decidedly drooping. It is evident that a great ervatory ¢ 
improvised in a few monihs. Probably, in a vear from now the 
will be much finer than at pres As it is, the visitor vy t find 
very rare exotics, nothing beyond the better-known varieties of ferns, lemon? 
trees, cactuses, and palms, 

In the case of every great exhibition it is instru yobserve how 4 





dictions are flatly contradicted hy results, Any one who should hav 

tured to assert two months ago that Agricultural [all would be an 

able building i Ree laughed at. i mk that iti mye | 
much of its contents in order, all agree in prono x it the chief 
attractions of the Exhibition. ‘To my mind o irpassed | 
anything save the very choicest collections in the Main Building and by som: 
ofthe picture galleries. In the first piace, the site is highty iuresque and 


highly pictu 
the architecture is imposing. Viewed from Horticultural Hall, 


peaked arches are nestled very cosily among the trees. Inside, the visitor 
is impressed with the boldness of the design and its effectiveness, and 
some difficulty in persuading himself that the arches are in truth of wood 


and the whole a mere shell erected in haste for a temporary purpose.  T 


1 

i 
light is good, and there is the freest circulation of air. T doubt if any oth 
building of like nature and magnitude was ever 


cons 


moderate expense and with such complete success. As for the cont 

themselves, they are as diversified as the building is unique. The display 
of wines and spirits is far below that of Vienna, but cereals, tohaces 
spices, and articles of domestic consumption it is very rich, and the quan 


tity of agricultural machinery is lavish even to recklessness. There seem 
to be no limit to the ploughs, hoes, shovel 
machines, and their kind. One cannot fail to be struck with the superiority 
of the American machines. During the hot summer months this bu 

ill be frequented, I venture to predict, 


to the more showy displays in the Main Building or 


s, reapers and mowers, threshing- 


ildins fh 
coolness and 
to the rattle of 


by those who prefer 
quiet 
mechinery. 

The collections of pictures in Memorial Tall 
with 
touched upon the principal buildings, and 
Shoe and les ther Annex, 
nex are ready, and offer a inviting array. The same may be 
the Women’s Pavilion and half- 


of the ¢ is at onec 


Annex 
hand. | 


cannot enter the 


I leave 


barely 


and the Art 
have 
others. The 


some competent 


your permission, to more 





age A li- 


the Government Building, and ‘1 


very said of 


a-aozen other small buildings. 


rrounds satisfactory and unsatisfactory. 


the trees have profited by the recent rains and are in a thriving condition 
The foliage is somewhat backward, in accordance with the general season, 
but promises to be most abundant next month. The view from the 
plateau of Horticultural Hall, both east and west, is already superb. 
But this eannot be said of the walk The managers seem to have been 


strangely remiss in the matter. unexempled 
mildness in 
March. In some few 
over, the walks will have to wait. 


interminable trains of dirt-ca 


They have had a 


rk, yet they 


spring of 
apparently 


true, where the 


which to w have done little since 


quarters, it is building is not vet 


But there to be no excuse for the 


seenis 


rts that cut up Belmont 


Avenue when therc!s 








The 


And 


al 
it 


ere, 
not ifortable 
v4! dry winds prevail, one can 
thi 


suflices to surround 


vt: but hours’ rain— 
the 


AJ 7 
For 


re are other places where the 


of hopeless an ncompromising mud. 
foun l. KY 


walks is also felt, but not on so large a scale. By trebling the 


‘of workmen, it would be quite possible to put things in order 
There is one other serious want, namely, of covered walks. 


re widely apart, on the periphery of a 


. lL 
mh Ween 


1 


The iarge buildings to the north 


large circle as it were. In case of a sudden shower, such as came up last 


Friday afternoon, one unprovided with umbrella or waterproof will 


exit gates from this quarter without a severe 
will be remembered, there were broad lattice- 
’ from the Main Building to the Southern 


Gate, and it was always possible to reach the Main Building in one way or 


warcely be able to rea h the 
Vienna, it 


covered overhead, leading 


drenching. At 


ways 


another by passing through detached buildings that made an almost un- 


| ivy 
broken line, 


STER EXODUS TO PARIS. 
Lonpon, April 28, 1876. 
[* was, I think, Sir George Cornewal! Lewis who is reported to have said 
that ‘life would be endurable but for its pleasures.” England during 
the past fortnight hes been undergoing the practical realization of this 
Easter being late 


sentiment—she has been enduring her Easter holidays. 


this year, people naturally expected that an Easter week towards the end 
of April would be a week of genial weather, interspersed perhaps with 
soft, refreshing showers, destined to bring the budding green things to 
whole, genial and suitable for pleasures other than 
Everybody made preparations for 
a rush from London during the Parliamentary recess. Some, nerved to a 
great effort, started for Venice and the Italian lakes ; others, less adven- 


perfection, but, on the 
those of the fireside and the arm-chair. 


turous, dreamed of the Lower Rhone, the cities of Avignon and Nismes. 


and the blossoming almond-trees that lend a rosy charm to the district of 
the Pont du Gard. <A few spoke of the old towns of the Loire—Orléans, 
and Blois, and Chartres, and the rest of them, on the borders of the country 


of the Vaux-de-Vire—finishing with a run through Normandy and 


Brittany, and an angry passage across the Channel from Havre or Dieppe. 
tion, determined not to trust themselves to the 


the ‘*‘silver streak,” but to rest 


Some, wise in their 


renern 
treacherous winds and waves that baunt 


content with such e heir own country can give them among the 
early wild-flowers of Devonshire and Cornwall, or among the cathedral 


cities of the South of England. 


mange as 


But the vast majority of Easter pleasure- 
seekers who had no country place to shelter them found their way this year, 
. to Paris, and there, in a blighting north-east wind 

ito the bone and dried up all the life-blood left you by the 
and in showers 


as they do most year 
which eut ve 
Channel, of snow and sleet, they had an opportunity, rarely 
allotted to man and womankind, of experiencing the grim reality of Sir 


George Lewis's epigram., 
Paris has a strange fascination for many English people of the easy 
classes, and each recurring Easter an annual invasion of the well-to-do 
with signal profit to the Parisian 

shop-keepers of the Painis Royal. These are not the 
same people who swarm like locusts over Switzerland and the Engadine 
The latter 
shop-keeping classes in London and the provincial 


inhabitants of London takes place, 


hotel-ke epers and the 


and Rhineland during the months of August 


and September, 
comprise many of the 
ul officials about the Houses of Parliament and the public offices, 
and others of the kind—excellent 


it the sort of English travellers who add lustre to 


fowns, smi 
lawver’s clerks, university hangers-on 
wople in their way, but 
j are different, The shop-keeper and 
rate or to Brighton for Easter 


rk during the remainder of the 


week, and cant he Channel. Members of Parliament 
and their wives ilthy mercantile men, barristers who 
want a e} uice, ¢ {Ti 


“ments of state. and men of leisure com- 

the spring. These people leave 

London during Easter. is become the fashion to do so, and no one 
of them: flock to 

i noon on 
and the 


the 


pose the invading « 


Paris— 
doubt- 
enticing 


women to 


impropriety of 
impropriety of 


Nation. 
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feast their Parisian toilettes, and furnish their wardrobes 
for the London season.> I the gratification af- 
forded by the latter pastime, but I doubt very much if the male Briton 
regards with unmixed satisfaction the part in the holiday drama that he 
is called upon to play. Contrast the everyday existence of a middle-aged 
father-of-a-family at home in London with the fevered gallop after pleasure 
which he has been taught to undergo for ten Easter days in Paris, and it is 
easy to understand the feelings which actuated the home-sick Scotchman to 
proclaim that ‘* Paaris is all verra weil for show, but give me Peebles for 
pleeshure.’ In London the middle-aged Briton has his comfortable house, 
with all his British comforts supplied him after the accustomed manner. 
He breakfasts on tea and ham and eggs at nine o'clock, and reads the 
morning paper over the dining-room fire with his second cup of tea by his 


eves upon 
. 2 


cannot speak as to 


side, and criticises with some complacency to his wife the transactions in 
the House of Commons over night. He strolls down to his office through 
the Parks becoming green and spring-like, or takes a turn in Rotten Row 
upon an easy-going hack and discusses the questions of the day with Minis- 
ters of State in equestrian deshabille. THe eccupies himself on his official 
work, and transacts, it may be, much important business of an engrossing 
but not harassing kind. He leaves his office about six o’clock with the 
pleasant consciousness that he has done a good day’s work, and strolls up 
to his club to read the evening paper and hear the latest news and the last 
good thing. He gets home to eight o’clock dinner at his own house or at 
the house of a friend, and, as Mr. Pepys says, ‘‘with his mind in pretty 
good quiett, to bed.” 

Tu Paris, this same comfortable, middle-aged gentleman, with his staid 
in one unceasing whirl of small per- 
plexities from early noon to midnight. He does not understand French 
ways, but he is assured that he must adopt the most obvious of them. He 
awakes in a short French bed, in a room strangely unlike his family bed- 
It seems made up of mirrors and mysterious doors, which 


and perhaps formal habits, is kept 


room at home. 
are opened silently by slippered menials of either sex, and he is startled to 
find one of the silent menials gazing at him. It is only café-au-lait for 
Monsieur, and this café-au-lait has to be taken like a medical prescription 
before the Englishman has had his bath. He rises doubtfully, but he can- 
not find his clothes—they are not laid out for him as they are in England. 
If he rings the bell, it is answered by some one who speaks with bewildering 
rapidity in an unknown tongue. Dressed at last, he sallies out vaguely with 
his wife, and wanders without purpose up and down the Rue de la Paix or 
the Boulevard des Italiens, looking into shop-windows at imitation jewel- 
lery and chocolate-colored Easter eggs. About noon he feels faint, and re- 
members he has had no breakfast. He enters a restaurant, seats himself at 
the nearest table, and is presented by an accommodating waiter with a 
huge book, bound in calf and filled with unfamiliar names of foreign dishes 
and foreign wines, and asked what he willcommand. His head begins to 
whirl, he plunges wildly at his book and orders a variety of dishes in season 
and out of season, the names of which he recognizes through the medium of 
dim recollections of corporation dinners in the city he has left behind him. 
He munches nervously the radishes and prawns upon his table till his 
déjeuner arrives, and then he finds it tetally unlike the thing he fancied. 
But he cannot expostulate, owing to an inefficiency in his French vocabu- 
lary; so he pays his heavy bill under a humiliating sense of being ‘‘ done,” 
But the hours are passing slowly, and what is there 
to do till table-d’héte at six ? He has a carriage, and drives in the Bois de 
Boulogne. But it is the wrong hour. The drives are not yet watered to 
keep down the dust, there are no equestrians, nothing to see except another 
English couple and a shopkeeper and his bride taking their bridal promen- 
ade. The Bois he finds siow, and not to be compared with his familiar 
Park, and he orders his coachman to take him at once to Galignani’s read- 
ing-room. There he will hear the language of his country and find the 
English papers. Te dines at table-d’hdte, but it is noisy and bustling and 
indigestible, and he rushes from that to some theatre where he cannot 
breathe, where his legs are crumpled up into strange contortions, and 
where he cannot understand one word in ten that is spoken during the 
performance, and which, if he could understand, would cause him to blush 
for the modest matron who sits resignedly, though uncomfortably, by his 
side. He stolidly sits the entertainment out because he has paid for it, and 
drives home in a coupé for fear of catching cold after it is over. He has 
spent his first day in Paris, and the nine succeeding days present no great 
variety. There is but one half-hour in each which, if he would speak the 
candid truth, he has eajoyed, and that is the half-hour spent in Galignani’s 
reading-room among the English and American newspapers. . 

I do not imply by the foregoing fancy picture that every Englishman 
who goes to Paris is beset by every one of these perplexities, but there is 


and leaves the place. 
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no exaggeration in saving that nine Englishmen out of ten, some time in 








their lives, on first going abroad have experienced most of these bewildered 


sapsations. Is it then worth a sensible man’s while to go through whai is 
practically ten days’ considerable per 
and call it a holiday ? Many Br 
whole, I think it is. It is good for |} 


and, even for ten days, to be emancipated from his own insular sur 


rsonal discomfort in a foreign capital 


‘itons will not agree with me, but, on the 


1im to be shaken up from time to time, 

round 
the day and to 
drink white wine at breakfast, but it is good for his mind to know that 
British tea and toast are not essential to existenc 


ings. It may be bad for his digestion to eat two dinners in 
ve, and that many men and 
vyomen in France, and elsewhere on the two hemispheres, come to very fair 
physical maturity without them. om in 
unprofitable flincur-ing (if I may coin the word) on the Boulevards and 
the Palais Royal. 
his own Nationa! Gallery, which he passes every da 
office, nor the British Museum, he is certain to spend some hours in the 
Salon Carré of the Louvre, and some minutes before the Venus of Milo, 
and these hours and minutes will not be unpri Nothing would 


Vindsor o1 


Ilis ten days have not all been 


Though the typical Briton would not dream of visiting 
on the way to his 


ae 
duce him to inspect the state apartments at Buckingham 
Palece, but waste of galleries at Ver- 
suilles or Fontainebleau, and pick up a good deal of forgotten French his- 
tory in the process. He could not imagine him 
the gardens of Kew or Osborne, but he will be 


he will give up a day to the weary 


self spending an hour in 
» almost happy in the park at 
St. Germain-en-Laye or in the doll’s-hotise grounds of the Petit Tdinen. 
Neither will he be defrauded of the pleasures of his beloved politics. 
They will not themselves in the familiar 
will relate to unfamiliar incidents, But it may not be unpro- 
fitable to recognize the fact that foreign nations know and care but 
littie for the details of English polities which are 
and to realize that, after all, the immediate future of France is of create 
importance to humanity at large 
have agitated England for many years. Even the most insular of English 
Easter travellers cannot fail to be struck with the practical facts which 
are now in course of being transacted in 
t shert-sig 
relate to the Republic. ‘That institution is on its trial, but it is watched by 
lynx-eyed enemies. It has the Empire in front and the Commune in rear, 
and the supporters of cither system are taking its measure from day to day 


present 





forms, and they 


<o engrossing at home, 


» than all the domestic questions which 


France, and which come befor 


the eyes of even the mos hted of cur countrymen, and these facts 





and it cannot disregard the one body or the other. The former are await- 
ing the good time, at the close of the Septennate 
ror, as they say, will come to claim his own. 
off with bread and games, 


, when their young empe- 
The latter have to be bought 
Nearly five million sterling has been voted, or 
is about to be voted, to carry on the — schemes for the adornment 
of Paris which had their origin in the lavish prodigality of the Second Em- 
pire—the prodigality which was the studied method of debauching the 
working-classes in the country. These are facts which afford food for 
speculation to any politician, snd to the English politician more particu- 
larly. Because, if the Republic stand the trial which is imminent, and 
maintain its stability for even a quarter of a century, the reflex of that po- 
litical phenomenon will soon present itself on this side the Channe!—with 
what results, if the fantastic ideas and dangerous imaginings which now 
direct the affairs of this country, and have to-day proclaimed an Empire, 
should unfortunately continue to prevail, 
would not dare to prophesy. 


the most clear-sighted statesman 








Correspondence. 


THE CHINESE PROBLEM. 
To Tue Eprtor or Tue Nation : 
Sir: In admitting—as you do in your issue of the 13th inst.—a chance 
of reason in the popular California prejudice az hi 


‘4 ai ilnese, voud no 
more than simple justice to a feeling which is almost universal here. The 


whole East smiles saperior when California frets over the Burlingame 
Treaty or shows her teeth at the Mongol. The very 
of our popular clamor are accountable 
and indeed it is not easy to pick out from the mass of vituperation the sub- 


coarseness and unreason 


for much of this feeling with you 


stantial grievances against the Chinaman. Yet it is impossible to live lon 


upon the Pacific Coast—no matter what your original sympathies—without 
sharing somewhat in the univer the Chi 


sal Chinaphobia naman 





works cheaply and willingly ; that he is exceeli lieal ; tha 
sends his money home; that he does not acquire territory or becom 


e‘tizen, or seek to influence polities or municipal affairs: that, livi 





mad, 2 tery returns to China—tuese things, n i 
ifn } LN iePits, le tL so near il Ss to m ( i ’ 
pr mce ti ners torm f Misis Of i compa s 

Let us admit that Chinese jabor has done no damage to t i 

Coast. The unremitting, willing work two hundred ibs 
most industrious hands on earth must have done some?! yr to dev 
productions. In fact, one of the corner-stones of California’s 
Chinese labor. For every dollar he sends across the P is, the Chi in 
leaves a full equivalent ; it is no valid grievance ay st him that aurries 
away his own. What he is realiy guilty of is bein Chinaman lle " 
integral part of that enormous empire whose sem Vilization t 1 
some thousands of years ago—if, indeed, it did no er then i \ 
and resistless retrogression towards primitive barbarism. ‘The peop! | 
other nations readily amalgamate with and become a { 


ropean, of whatever origin, becomes an American very soon ; 


lose some of the parental traits, and begin to show the race-chat 
Americans. Even the African adopts our language and 1 

steps of his progress are easy and sure—a savage, & slave, an in rent 

contraband, a freedman, a citizen. The Chinaman nev Loy \ 

our civilization, or becomes in any sense an Ainerican Unis 

hood does not and eannot apply to him, becs he y { 


His civilization displaces exactly so much ef our own ; it s 


lianism. 











One-e'ghth part of our populatic nis Chinese. Imagine, if you ] ‘ 
proportionate number—say half a million—of barbarians in State of 
New York, living under rigid eustems of their own, obeying laws 
own, holding slaves, inflicting even the deat! pemdity (al ! 
ing to a barbarous code), paying nothing to the S s 
people, drilled by a long course of the ses { w 
they have reduced the probiem of subsist to the ve ! 
diet of rice and entrails; a lodging in the rud of bunks, 
others, built in what was onee a sub-sidewalk al-hole : ¢ 1 ‘ 
simplest pattern and cheapest materials. Imagine such a people, \ 
ambition for progress, no tasie for education or the arts a 
possibility of expansion into anything but conti 1 Mong { ! 
you blame’a New York laborer—with perhaps a wife to supp ul 
to educate 1 aspirations of his own to gratifv—if he beca 
restive when underbid by such a proletariat 

Eeonomy is doubtless a virtue to be st: ! 
duced tos & point iti rression s 
as we hay wined above would rilv ] 
greater number of your oWn people The | i 
his hand Wweiconi the op ssed and down- ii 
would find his hand rejected and himself pu side t i ’ 
this strange n i Something like this is the cond ( 
with the add vossibility of an indetfi: expansion i \ 
quarter of the population of the globe wears the pig-tail—and it is a 1 
and porientous fact to us. China can as easily send us millions I in 
has sent us thousands. And if we make it comfortable for them here, if we 
open our doors as wide to them as to other people, i cannot why 
should not do so. Ii is plain to see that our theories must break down at 
this point—w innot invite the ¢ 1 to come h ind { 
bringing their tails behind the amd just as inevi \ ! : 
laws and customs. Yet the fundam ul theory of ou titad a nat 
on this immigration matter is that we open our doors and invite ** all man 
kind.” Really, we do no such thing ; we issue our invitation expe ting | 
a limited aceeptance, and only by those who will submit to our v and 
laws and customs. We invite them to come and join us and become Ain 
ricans, not to come in exhaustless swarms and remain Asiaties \ liter 
acceptance on the part of ‘all mankind id speedily s our shij 
Oo state. 

In the general indi n of the Ch esé@ asl 1] 1 ur 
( ts, but t re too numerous to be « lox here leanwhil 
tr en i Lue 1 1, municipally and individuall 1 ) 
well could 1} We generally attack his positive virtues with i ! 
a) liil if B saAtl Crt : mn “ig we lio 1m a) 7) ly 1 T 4 ' il 
walk with his hum ind most useful load of vezetabl i ‘ ix] 
eff =I lM Washing nil ironing f our clot 3, V j ‘ ( ! 
grievous fine for t keeping a hors id wagon Similarly f is th 
average Municipai river 1a many other points, while he ts basely t tf) 
petty p ifions and cruelties | i Ssvam imd yp bu 
More stranzely vet he permits the Chi themeely { BY) ‘ 
in nu sof great moment to the wh itv. His quarter } ed 





‘ nN 

3302 The 
ful uncleann that no drainwg in puree And this unsavory quarter 
l to the | tween i 1on “tre and retail splen- 
| id ) l. ) i » < ? ule to 
s Lilis» 1 in i of poss le eoidem » driv 
Crinat | ’ listanees—for th Sk and 
*laund “orlimen <3 1 ¢> be the eaulmination of civic wisdoy Thes 
str id t>>, : Fall of opium dens and gumnbling-hells and 
he s. vivre the like—s our public and uniform! police are 
withly "a Ll the Clinesa re ' tllowed ac Tps f ** specials” in their 
own pay, Wh tural ! inXious to ari their patrons, 

We have no right to piss soecial acts or State acts to check the flow of 
Chinese immigration, but we have right to be heard by the nation at 
larze, and to have our grievance afien lel to seriously. The eountry cannot 
forbid our me Idling in the inatter on the gronad that we are interfering 
with ifs especial p yritive, and ten treat our outery with neglect or 


Yours, ete., A. 


.* autobiographie work by the late ‘secretary Seward, edited and con- 
4 cluded by his son, Mr. F. W vard, ‘| be published in the fall by 
the Appletons ——Mr. Albert Mason has nearly ready a new and improved 
edition of Kinglake’s * Kothen.’ Henry Holt & Co. announce for re- 

Years of My Life,’ by the Earl of 
‘Haydon’s Life, Letters, and Table-Talk’ furnishes out the first of Mr. 
Ss odda ‘d's Sans-Souci Series \ volume of selections called * Poems of 
Places,’ edited by H. W. Longfellow, is in the press of J. R. Oszood & Co. 
——Mr. Horace FE. Seudder has written a novel, of which the scene is 
laid in Boston, ealled *The Dwellers in Five-Sisters Court.’ Hurd 
& Houghton wiil be the publishers.——Roberts Bros. will shortly issue 
‘Mountains,’ a selection of poems intended asa companion-volume to the 


‘Pifiy Albemarle. -——— 


publi ition 


well-compiled ‘Sea and Shore’ published a few summers ago by the same 
house : together with new editions of S. A. Drake’s * Old Landmarks 
of Boston’ and ‘Old Landmarks of Middlesex.,——A. Williams & Co. 
have reprinted from the New Lngland Register 
Mr. Geo. B. Chase’s interesting sketch of the Lowndes Family of South 
Carolina, lately noticed by us. It is a highly creditable piece of work 
in a very diffieult field (the South) for the genealogist, and is printed 
taste. They announce 
American Independence,’ by Caroline F. Orne, and the * Poetical and 
Prose Writings of Charles Sprague.-——A ‘ History of the City of Troy, 
N. Y.,’ by A. J. Weise, will be published by Wm. H. Young of that city. 
— onsiderable interest has been already awakened in the subject of a 
work in preparation by Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger on ‘The Influence 
of the Blue Ray of the Sunlight and of the Blue Color of the Sky’ in de- 
veloping animal and vegetable life, in arresting disease and restoring health, 
ete ete It is based « 
Pleasonton and others during the past fifteen years. ——‘ The Prairie Pre. 
vinee,’ sketche Lake Ontario to Lake Winnipeg, by 
J.C. Hamilton, is announced by Belford Bros., Toronto, Canada.——- 
Rees Welsh & C Philadeiphia, bave reprinted Chap. X., Book ITI., 
of Mill’s ‘ Principles of Political which treets of a double 
subsidiary coins —-As an incentive to the cultivation 


Hlistorie-Genea'oagical 


and bound in excellent ‘Morning Songs of 


n and illustrated hy the experiments of Gen. A. J. 


tahac of from 


travel 


Economy,’ 
standard and 

of atalent too often smothered in after-life, the Harvard Lampoon, with 
its autographie illustrations by students, seems to us to fill usefully a vaeant 
niche. <A few years ago such a publication would have been impracticable. 
The Lunpoon's sketches hive stealily improvel, and the Doylesque series 
of cartoons, the ‘* Manners and Castoms of ye Harvard Studente,” exhibit 
The American Social Science Association 





a more than amateur’s ce. i 
will open a three days’ confe ence in Philadelphia at the College of Physi- 
voting of the Association will take place 





31. The general m 


cians on May 
at Saratoga, Sept. 4-9. —~We have been reminded that the Wew ( nlury 
(for Women) appro yeaa 
journal of the International ree 
Randolph & Co.)-—A ¢ + many 


42 nune already bestowed on the monthly 
‘ Trade Alliance (New York: A. D, F- 
Americans might be glad to help 
sustain a society lately forme] for photographing relics of old London. 
The active 
this enterprise is, as wi from the Atheneum, Mr. Alfred 
Marks, Long Ditton, London.——Mr. Triibner has published a valuable 


Catalozue of Sanskrit Literature, containing all works produced in Europe, 


Copies of all views taken are issued to subscribers at cost price. 


official earn 


and a very large number of those produced in India, with prices ; and with 
if Pali books added, all in eighty-four octavo pages. Valuable, 


, 
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too, is his eatalogae of books, new and ol], embracing early voyages, tra- 
vels and narretives, and histori 


Britain and Trela 





vorks relating to 

America, etc.——A ‘ Biblio- 

theca Orientalis’ of nearly 180 pages comes to us from Bernard Quaritel 
: J v I, 


al and archwological 


nd, to Asia, Africa, 





1) Piccadilly. Tt catalogues works relating to the history and languages of 
the East, incinding Africa and Polynesia, supplementary to those adver- 
tised in Mr. Quaritch’s ‘General Catalogue * for 1874, 


— A eorr d 
f Mr. Browne’s name.’ The father of the 
writer known as ‘ Artemus Ward’ was named Brown. His mother was a 
in New Bed- 
Charles I’, Brown did not add the e to his 
New York and wrote for Vanity Fair. The change 
as he told me, because a colored man named Charles F. Brown 
had an office in a lower story of the same building on Nassau Street.” 


spondent writes us from Topeka : ‘In the ution of May 4 
you speak of ‘the nisspelling « 
Brown when she died. <A brother of his, who was an editor 
ford, lived and died a Brown. 


name until he went to? 


was made, 


—.As the sale-catalogue of Mr. E. G. Squier’s library is likely to be pre 
served for the sake of its rarer titles and for other reasons, it may be well 
to cull attention to a mistaken extract from Vield’s ‘ Essay towards an In- 
dian Bibliography’ appended to ‘O-Kee-Pa’ (No, 180, p. 24). Mr. Field 
represented that this work of Catiin’s had been published by the author in 
self-vindication, owing to the unwarranted connection of his name by 


Triibner’s Record with a privately-printed pamphlet on the secret customs 


The notice of this 
pamphlet, according to Mr. Field, appeared in the latter part of 1866. We 
learn from Mr. Triibner that no such notice is to be found in the Record 
for 1866; that Mr. Catlin was a contributor to its columns under his own 


of the Mandans, ‘‘said to be indescribably lascivious.” 


signature, and that the advertisement of ‘ O-KXee-Pa’ had a ¢ nspicuous 


place in it, during that very period. The facts which Mr. Field evidently in- 


tended to report were these. Several years ago the religious ceremony of 


atlin and presented by him in MS, to 
a literary friend, who thought it curious enough to issue in a very limited 
impression for private cireulation without consulting Mr. Catlin. Mr. 


A 
the Mandans was described by Mr. ¢ 


Triibner was the first to inform the latter of what had taken place, where- 
upon Mr, Catlin prepared for publication the well-known illustrated edition 
of ‘O-Kee-Pa,’ omitting, pud iris crest, certain details contained in the 
MS, although they formed an important and symbolic part of the ceic- 
Of this portion he subsequently printed a few copies for private 
distribution. It is needless to add that the relations between Mr. Catlin 
and Mr. Trtibner were always of the most cordial nature. 


mony. 


—On Friday, May 5, the semi-annual change of weather took place. 
Its date has been very uniform now for several years, Some time since, we 
proved that there are really only two seasons in our year, their boundary 
line being the date just passed. The other boundary—/.e., the commence- 
ment of winter—is the change that has been denominated the November 
atinospheric wave. Last fall this occurred on October 31. Some of the phe- 
nomena by which the change of weather in May may be recognized are these : 
there is a sudden inerease of heat so permanent that only a long rain can 
mitigate it, whereas, during the winter semester, clear days were colder than 
rainy ones ; also, summer rains begin with the wind at SW and end at NE, 
whereas winter rains begin at SE and end at NW, and the SE becomes 
now a fair-weather wind ; also, on May 5 the trees suddenly open their 
long-waiting buds, 

—The ‘immense ovation” with which the reappearance of Dr. S. M. 
Landis on the Shaksperian stage was greeted at Tammany Hall a week ago 
last Tuesday was, if we may infer anything from the proceedings on the 
s ieceeding night, an ovation in the sense of the word used by one of the 
witnesses at the Tichborne trial, who, on being asked what he understood 
the meaning to be, exp’a’ned that by ovation he understood ‘hooting 
and shouting.” We can only speak with absolute certainty of the per- 
formance of Wednesday, when the Doctor appeared, as the advertisements 
had announced, in his ** blood-curdling recital” of Richard the Third, the 
first performance of which had so affected the feelings of a certain Dr. 
Mortimer that the latter appealed to Dr. Landis for heayen’s sake to *‘ get 
a wooden dagger,” es the sight of a sharp instrument in the tragedian’s 
hand was, as he used it, *‘ terrible.” Quite different from the feelings of 
Dr. Mortimer appeared to be those of the audience on Wednesday night, 
for the two or three hundred people who distributed themselves among the 
superabundant settees of Tammany, instead of showing any apprehension 
or nervousness at the horrible way in which the principal performer hacked 
and slashel at his imaginary foes, appeared to be much exhilarated 
by the combat, and to be filled with that genuine theatrical gaudium 
certaminis which leads the spectator to take a personal interest in the 
varying fortunes of the fray, to egg on the combatants with cheers 
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ind, in fact, to make such a din as to drown the | presents not a recognition of the claims of one sex inst the other f 
Richard at his loudest, and to recall the classic days of | woman’s rights so-called, but the claims of experience, « ity, and ! 
n there was still a pit. The Doctor's method of acting is dif- | interest in reform, where reform is sadly needed, to a share in the 
ferent from that of the Count Joannes (who heads the only other school | bilities of government. 
of Shaksperian tragedy with which his can be compared), for he does not, The Sureeon-General’s OMce h sued a larze amount 
like the Count, call to his aid (as, we must say, seems to have been th enaittelin « ste and is a good exam f ~ 
intention of the writer of “* Richard the hird” and ** Hamlet”) a com- branches ef our Government whieh ; 2 in ' , f fas 
pany of actors and actresses. On the contrary, Dr. Landis asks for | , d comparitis uncontrolled by poli ins. J and per 
nothing but a costume in character (including of course # rapier in Lfsin- tl e most remarkable instance of its 1 eful li rv | is due to A 
let, and a somewhat stonter and less fragile weapon for the hot action of | « rgcon John S. Billin who Specim | 
Bosworth ™ ld), a sofa, two chairs, three screens, and 2 whistle to represent catalozue of the Surgeon-General’s (or, as he } ; lit. t \ 
the rising of the curtain. He does, as a matter of fact. introduce two voices | yfodical) Library has just been printed in seventy-two pages 1 
behind the scenes, whether belonging to human beings or not we cann running from Aabee to Air, A few copies have bee anal 
say—one a deep bass, for the male parts, and the other more or less of a cism and to determine whether the w yee rk. 1 ansly 
soprano, for the female ; but asthe sounds made by them are not articu- the press, should be published. That it deserves t nubliched is 
late, and aredelivered with a rapidity which would make them unintelligi- | 4504 it will be is more doubfful. if that d: pends on s 
hle even if they were it is dificult to see what substantial assistance thes tion from Congress. Legislative bodies are gencrally indiff 
render the leading character, particularly as the audience, by shouting fami- | gy .6 and susp 1s of science. The presen nt of B 
iar quotations from the play and gratuitously furthering the efforts of Dr. _ a e, elected on a crv of econot co. Dena " lit 





} 
Landis with advice, suggestions, criticism, and approv: il, made ik 























quently di t io know what anybody was saving. The engagement of are said to consider the printing | 1¢ tint of 2 
the Doctor at Tammany Hall is, we believe, new over, after a brief season recent report on the cholera epidem 1873 , 
F of two nights, so it is unnecessary to canyass the question whether, es a per In their eves, to publish the present eataloz tl , " 
nanent institution, his method of acting Shakspere wot sigs get 4 ; : 
manent institu ion, his method of ing Sha would be travagance, for it will make five volumes of a thousand 
9 For a single occasion, the sport is wood, though it must be e aienel itis a e 4h ee aa ee , , oe acl 
res I “ Carse OL Lhis extra sary WULK tora . ‘ Sana Vom 
tittie cruel, 7 ; } +} +} 
anne OFM thoroughness of the analytical work iat is, of t 
—Experiments have recently been made before a board of naval officers | contained in periodicals and in the transactions of learned s ties, D 
at the Washington Navy Yard with Lay’s movable torpedo, in reference | Billings is a physician with an unusual tast * bibRegraphy 
to its adeption by Government. This torpedo is of boiler-plate iron, is | bibliography, we mean: that kind whieh treats books not a 
cigar-shaped, about 20 feet long and 30 inches in diameter at the middie, | curiosity’or causes of mania, but as instruments of scientiiic work. Ky 
axl — 500 pounds of ex; ‘ree material in its front compartment. | ing that commonly the best coa tons to pract! ult first apy 
The propeller is moved by carbonic-acid gas, generated within the machine, | in medical journals, and that a | NoUnT OF rom 
the details of which are not made et : the rudder is controlled from the | nowhere else, he made unwearied and generally successful efforts t 
E shore by fine electric wires contained i able which is unreeled from the plet » the collection in the Sargeon-General’s © Oy how wide a s} 
q boat itself; by meking connections on a gun oard the machine ean be | he has east his net may &ppear Trom one exani > under ** Acid ” (( " 
E; . . S 
ia turned to the right or left, the engine stopped or put in motion, and the | lic), we find titles of periodical articlesin English,German, French, Iti 
torpedo exploded ; it is impossible, however, to reverse the ui would have 
up the eable. The Washington experiments were very succe had the « ize to 
contro] of the machine was concerned, and prove it to be a nto it that would | 
E to the defence of a harbor, ated from the shore. Its us lerk 
a shipboard at sea is more probiematical. The defence against it would be Th Be hn: oi: wensiiten Titneeanhy ih thor it ts tr 1; > 
: a heavy netting surrounding the hip, and its efficacy a; . 
4 i ‘ . 1 5 STapuv oF ¢ i 
ee hardly be ed. A torpedo of a similar character, alth a noel 
Be. I I LCi I 
a Ss ’ } e } . S, ic 2 nY ted vy Mricsson | - 
ae pele Uy rated on other principles, is that invented hy Ericsson. It | yoy do not exceed a tl ind 
; is propelled by compressed air supplied through a rubber tube which is un- , ' Tr ee ae 
‘ . ; page 1 ie er na i - 
reeled on sho: e, » rudder being controlled by increasing or diminishine * 
° ¥ : : 3 4 liot he l H roewa t sand six hundr } ex 
the pressure cf the air. Successful experiments were made with this ter enc] wukas tau tebis aidiil nie tile f mt ° 
ich containing about thir » page of th Sascie 
‘ AY i ‘ 4 : ’ ° . . 
edo at Newport last summer. A comparison of the relative merits « T mnie : 1D} , } 
; va ee _— eT 2 ae Oh SRE) PES TOE The voluminous works of P ne approach and perhaps 
ay Sand hricsson’s inventions would involve too much spzce in this no- -— : : ‘ apt 
ait . 1 Evi : ive nme would involve ») much spece in this: equal the extent of the promised work. It will even be the largest of 
tice 3 they can th he ren side by side in the Government Building, Navy library catalogues. The Boston Public Library catalogue, with its suppl- 
Section, at the Centennial Exhibition. i } , ' : 
lred pages, the Boston Athenwum 
—The Senate which lately adjourned at Albany distinguished itself for l { the Advocates’ Library of 
a remarkable aversion to the confirmation of Mr. Tilden’s appointments, no i nine hundred, Llardly any 
maiter whether they were good or bad; but the dead-lock to which this ploved most of the common meth 
aversion threatened to lead was broken in at least one case, by the appoint- | for compressing titles all packing them closely, and, in addition, s 


nent of Mrs. Charies Russell Lowell as a State Commissioner of Charities. | devices of his own. But we hope that he will not print till he has ma 





It is, we believe, an innovatien that a woman should be appointed to a | every possible effort to complet his periodicals, Even the United Stat 
o position of this kind, and the publie has reason to thank itself that the | eannot be expected to rey such a huge eatalogue : articles hereafter 
; Senate did not choose on this account to su spect that the nomination was a | aequired must be relecats » inevitable supplement : and it is certainly 
gubernatorial and Democratic ‘‘ dodge” to catch the Reform vote. or had Seoheatiie that as muchas possiie of the older literature should be contained 





some mysterious connection with the warfare on the Cat There is | inthe main volume. We have left ourselves no room tocommend the detail 





really no branch of the executive machinery of the State in h the of the work. We will m aaeely say that the style of printing which begins at 

: ence of women of rea! intelligence and also practical experience will more | page 51 seems to us th of the five varieties employed in the specimen, 

3 certainly tell than in that which relates to charities. As it is now, women | and next in beauty an ’ clearness is the last style used. ‘The use of Cay 

: du, without salaries or profit of any kind, a great amount of the work of | for enthors’ names and for the first words of anonymous titles is always to be 
volunteer supervision and inspection which pte check we have on the | avoided, because they are hard to read ; the italic capitals « mploved in thi 
maladministration in the hospitalsand reformatories caused by the corrupt are hideous. We may suggest to Dr. Billings one method of 





condition of politics. Few, who have not a elves ¢ words that he has not used: spacing them. One fur- 
can guess what nurseries of disease and crim misery | ther remark, by the way. Theoldtitle, “ Library of the Surgeon-General’s 
and filth) mismanaged public institutions to prevent | Office,” may not conve an adequate notion of the size and importance of 
such mismanagement that State Boards « The ap- | the collection ; but we warn the Surgeon-General that its alteration to 


pointment of Mrs. Lowell, who was sn active member of the Sani ary ‘**National Medica] Librarv” may lead to its transfer by politicians 
‘ . . - e,: . . - . s ° Mie 2 ° " : a 
Commission end more recently of the State Charities Aid Association, re- | into other bands, On the principle of leaving well enough alone, we de. - 
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a Lame i 
the War Departmen 


there was some 


ground for th 


Vartin, in announcing 


may be 


i sor 


* and with greater Icisure” 


lis cessation would be a real calami 


» parallel. The thirteen volumes, covering fourteen 
invaluable lib ary of reference 
the literature of geos 


in regard to current travels, 
lal raphy. The record is anything 
for it 
Let at 


but 


the leading works noticed, while of scarcely any is 


dry on % 


ounds in interesting précis and ample extracts from 
some characterization, 
however brief. omitted. The 


whole is classified with French system, and 


an index of names of travellers and authors leaves nothing to be desired. 


Regularly, too, a fall geographical necrology, and occasionally a map, are 
inserted. ‘The work appears punctually in the first quarter of the year after 
M. de 


3011 for withdrawing from his onerous post is the neces- 


date, and the only interruption was caused by the siege of Paris. 
Saint Martin’s re 
sity he is under of completing certain works of great magnitude—his ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Modern Geography’ and its accompanying ‘ Universal Atlas,’ 
and a‘ Dictionary of Hist 
He finds hime barque forced to throw 
overboard part of its freight in order to get into port. 


ical Geography’ which is immediately to follow 


these. if, as he says, like a laboring 


JEBB’S ATTIC ORATORS.* 

\V i fear holars will be disappointed when they read the full 
title of this work and see that it does not include the orators of tite 

ace ol Demosthenes, but st« j 


of Demosthen 


that many s 


short with Isaeus, the instructor and adviser 
Professor debb’s object is twofold ; first, to give a history 
» **oratorical branch of Attic prose” from its beginning to its ma- 
turity ; 


but 


secondly, to help students of the earlier orators ** who have nothing 
a Greek text before them.” In the introduction he takes a rapid sur- 
in the Sicilian democracies of the fifth 
arance of Antiphon, the first Attic orator de- 


“l under its intluence, 


rliietoric from its rise 


p.c. until the appe 
This is preceded by a the 
ient oratory and its relation to medern eloquence. 


discussion of 
tial character of aie 
greater part of the two volumes is occupied with Antiphon, Andocides, 
sias, Isocrates, and I 


reus. In each case we have first a life of the orator. 


then a chapter on his style, and in the case of Isocrates one on his theorv 
fol] la 


parate intreduction to each 


ire ; then ws an elaborate account of his extant works, with a 


peech 1d an analysis of iis eon- 


At the end we have a chapter on the perivd of ‘ matured civil elo- 


or treatise, a 
tents, 


quence,” in which Demosthenes, Aeschines, Hypereides, and Lyeurgus are 
briefly discussed ; this is feil d by an account of the decline of oratory 
curing the pr 


riod between Demosthenes and Cicero, and of the revival of 
the study of the pure Aitic oratory in Rome under Augustus, chiefly 
ith the influence of the 


7 he ( hay ters whi ! 


thre Greek rhetoricians, Caecilius and Dionysius. 
styles of the 


i treat of the five orators trace t 
h is almost identical with that of Atti 


of the Greek rh 


, » 
' vent of orator 
ment ol oratol prose, 


This art had a remarkable 


etoric. 

ies Of Greek prose, The arrival of Gorgias in 437 B.c. 
s commonly said to have first roused the rhetori- 
bly, according to Diodorus (xii. 53), was 

lisplay of scientific oratory, with its ** foreign air” 
riltiant figures. The pyrotechnies displayed by Gorgias 
from those to which the Athenians had been 
**thundered and lightened and confounded 


This anecdote of the effect 


lifferent 
cles 
produced by Gorgias is an additional 
the cloquence of Pericles was natural and not rhetorical. and 
over the Assembly came from his personal influence, his per- 

il, his exalted dignity of character and of bearing, 


yan * Olympian” among the smaller men around 
ricles must have set the new race of statesmen to 


ining and keeping control ef the Assembly, and the 
with his new art of persuasion was just in time to help 

‘tine Thucydides was beginning to write his his- 
ed with the importance of his task and anxious to 


al 
vw ai 


| time.” He also naturally felt that 


became fashionable at 
‘om Antiphon to Isaeos. By R. ©. Jebb, M.A.. Fellow and 
. Cambridge, and Public Crator in the Unive sity - 


versity of Giasgow.’ 2 vols. London and New York: 


Nation. 
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ition began to be seriously cultivated as : ranch 
who at least re: I 
fa 


lewspaper every can 
cultivated Athenian in the middle of 
to whom the reading and the writing of simple 


liliar. and a rich 


When he read, he read poetry, 
not 


was always open to him; if he could write poetry, he 


wrote at all. The idea of using the common language of every- 

life in literature as an equal of verse seldom, if ever, occurred to him, 
No one had yet tested in literary composition the power of plain, simple 
language, and it required great faith to make the trial. A few such models 
wards seen in Lysias, in the plain style which Demosthenes 
could always use when it was needed, and in the simple narrative style 
which Thucydides himself adopted whenever he did not ‘try to write,” 
would have proved a powerful antidote to the charms of the Sicilian 
rhetoric. As it was, it is no wonder that the early prose fell into the 
taught that the language of 
tion was not dignified enough for literature, and that the best prose 


sa? | 
mus ve 


as were aft 


hands of the rhetoricians, who conversa- 


as elaborate in its way as poetry. ‘‘Gorgias,” says Mr. Jebb, 
‘* was the first man who definitely conceived how literary prose might be 
artistic. That he should instinctively compare it with the only other form 
of literature which was already artistic—namely, poetry—was inevitable. 
Early prose necessarily begins by comparing itself with poetry. Gorgias 
was 2 man of glowing and eager power; he carried the assimilation to a 
length which seems incredibly tasteless now” (p. cxxvii.) 

This tendency to make prose artificial in the attempt to make it ‘* artis- 
tic ” explains the ‘‘ theatrical figures,” the parallelisms and antitheses, which 
Dionysius censures in Thucydides, ‘In these,” the critic says, ‘* Gorgias, 
Polus, Lieymnius, and many others of that time abounded.” Dionysius ex- 
ressly says that the style of Thucydides is best where he deviates least from 
wdinary language, and worst where he deviates most. Of the artificial 
style which he censures, he says that if people should use it to their fathers 
and mothers, they would need interpreters as if they spoke a foreign tongue. 
A striking result of this original idea, that written prose must follow to 
some extent in the steps of poetry, appears in the importance which seems 
always to have been given to the ‘‘rhythm” of prose. Even Aristotle, 
though a century removed from Tisias and Gorgias, tells us that oratorical 


TY 
iH 
i 
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language must be ‘‘ rhythmical, though not metrical”; not, however, 
‘‘ precisely rhythmical ” like poetry, but only “ to a certain extent.” He 
objects to iambic rhythms as wanting dignity, because we use them more 
than any others in common speech ; and he commends the First Paeon 
(— ~~~) for the beginning, and the Fourth Paeon (~~~ —) for the end, of 
a sentence (‘ Rhet.,’ i. 8). 

With all its extravagances and its errors in taste, there can be no doubt 
of the service which the earlier rhetoric rendered, by giving men power 
over language and calling attention to the form of expression when this 
was in most danger of being neglected. The same systematic training 
which once made men accurate in balancing antitheses afterwards made 
them accurate in the use of a pure, simple diction or in rounding elegant 
We have spoken of the early influence of the art in discouraging 
simplicity of style, because it illustrates the position of the early prese 
writers of Athens (among whom Thucydides is more interesting to us than 
Antiphon) in the history of literature. Indeed, so long as rhetoric was a 
servant to pure taste and native good sense, it was a powerful aid to both 
speakers and writers; when it became the master of bad taste and bad 
sense, it led to empty declamation and to the rerlis velucre ef incitatum style 
(as Cicero describes it), which probably was much in sympathy with the 
and “rushing” eloquence of ourownday. The best Greek 
rhetoric did not pretend to make an orator of everybody. Isocrates him- 
self, the greatest master and teacher of the perfected art, places nature far 
above the two other requisites of an orator, rhetorical training and pra¢- 
tice. He says: “Ifa pupil should listen to all the discourses on the art of 
speaking, and should outstrip all others in accuracy of knowledge, he might 
perhaps become a more elegant writer of speeches than commoa men ; but 
let him rise before an audience with but the single element of courage 
wanting, and he would be unable to utter a syllable ” (‘Antidos..’ § 95). /t 
the same time, he admits that cultivated art will sometimes prove supericr 
to neglected nature. 

Our space will permit us to give only a few specimens of the 
tions introduced by the Greek rhetcricians, end these will serve to shcw 
Mr. 


’ or styles of com- 


periods. 


** spread-eagle” 
spread-eag 


distine- 


how far their principles of criticism are likely to interest us now. 
Jebb gives us careful accounts of the three ‘* harmonies,’ 
position, described by Dionysius—the ‘ austere,” the ‘smooth ” or * florid,” 
The first is represented by Antiphcn, Thucydides, 
Pindar, and Aeschylus ; the secend by Isocrates, Hesiod, Sappho, Ana- 


and the * middle.” 









nse aera 
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The 
ereon, and Euripides ; the third, which combined the virtues of the two 
others in judicious mixture, is found in Demosthenes, Homer, Sephocles, 
Herodotus, Plato, and Aristotle (the Aristotle known to Roman scholars), 
The character of the third class is, of course, absence of the peculiarities 
which mark the other two. Besides these three ‘* harmonies,” the ancients 
described three styles of ‘* diction ” (i.e., choice of words}—the ‘ elaborate ” 
of Thucydides, the ‘‘smooth” and ‘ plain” of Lysias, and the ** mixed” 
We must refer to Mr. Jebb’s chapters on style for the appli- 


of Isocrates, 


cation of these distinctions. The important distinction between the ** run- 
’ style is found in Aristotle’s Rhetoric. 


ning” and the ‘ periodic’ 


It is thus 


described by Mr. Jebb: ‘*The ‘running’ style is that in which the ideas | 


are merely strung together, like beads, in the order in which they naturally 
present themselves to the mind. Its characteristic is simple continuity. 
The characteristic of the ‘periodic’ style is that each sentence ‘comes 
The run- 
ning style may be represented by a straight line, which may be cut short 
at any point or prolonged to any point ; the periodic style is a system of 
independent circles” (vol. i., p. 33). 


round’ upon itself, so as to form a separate, symmetrical whole. 


Of the periodic style of [socrates Mr. 
Jebb says : ‘* With Antiphon, as we saw, the structure of the period was 
still a matter of effort—admitting, too, of little variety ; in Lysias, the 
power of fogming terse, compact periods is nearly perfect, and is combined 
with skill in avoiding monotony ; with Isocrates, the periodie style passes 
into an altogether new phase. The distinctive mark of the new I[socratic 
period is a certain luxuriant amplitude. Instead of aiming at the vigorous 
compression fittest for real contests, it rejoices in rich diffuseness, it unrolls 
itself like a clear river, luring the hearer on from bend to bend through the 
soft beauties of its winding course ” (vol. ii., pp. 61, 62). The last words 
give the image by which Dionysius describes the *‘ meandering” pericd of 
Isocrates. In contrast with this ‘‘long, luxuriant sequence” of periods, 
‘* Demosthenes intersperses the most finished and most vigorous periods 
with less formally-built sentences which relieve them ; Lysias binds his 
periods, by twos or threes at the most, into groups always moderate in size 
but often monotonous in form—excelling Isocrates in compactness, but 
yielding to Demosthenes in life ” (vol. i., p. 168). 

We will add asingle passage in which Dionysius states the indebtedness of 
Demosthenes to Thucydides. He says that Demosthenes stood alone among 
orators in recognizing the great merits of Thucydides, and that he borrowed 
from the historian and adapted to his public speeches ‘* virtues which 
neither Antiphon nor Lysias nor Isocrates, the first orators of their times, 
ever attained—viz., rapid movement, terseness, intensity, sting, astrin- 
gency [what Mr. Jebb calls his ‘biting flavor ’], and mastery in rousing 
the feelings,” while he avoided ‘‘the fondness for strange words, the out- 
Jandishness, and the poetic character ”—faults which Dionysius had already 
censured in the style of Thucydides, and which were to be expected in a 
pioneer like the historian, whose chief authority in Attic diction was the 
usage of the tragic poets. The testimony of the orator to the merits of the 
historian is a valuable commentary on the style of both. 


Cities of Northern and Central Italy. 
three volumes. 


By Augustus J. C. Hare. In 
(New York : George Routledge & Sons. 1876.)—Mr. Hare 
has already earned the gratitude of tourists by his two elaborate compile- 
tions—the ‘Walks in Rome’ and the ‘Days Near Rome,’ and the work 
before us will add largely to the obligations felt by that numerous class of 
travellers who find their Murray and their Biideker dry and meagre, and 
yet have not time or means for making researches. If the * Cities of Italy’ 
(like its immediate predecessor) is not such entertaining reading as the 
‘Walks in Rome,’ this is not the fault of the author, who appears to have 
been equaliy zealous and careful ; it is explained simply by the fact that 
no place in Italy, and no combination of places, is so interesting as Rome, 


and that the fund of quotable matter which Mr. Hare had to draw from is 
in this case very much less rich. Every one who has written at all (and 
who at the same time has been a traveller) seemed, by the testimony of Mr. 
liare’s pages, to have recorded some impression or some memory of Rome, 
and the subject, for the moment at least, has always made the writers vivid 
and eloquent. It was therefore easy, comparatively speaking, to make up 
a book very largely of quotations. Mr. Hare still follows the same system 
—that of giving himself the mere facts and directions, and letting some 
one else speak for him in matters of opinion and description. He has had 
some trouble, we imagine, in drumming up his authorities in the present 
case, and he has admitted a few rather ragged recruits. It is rather a 
shock to the discriminating reader’s faith in his guide to find him offering 
us the spurious rhapsodies of ‘‘Ouida” and the flimsy observations of 


Alexandre Dumas. The author might have trusted himself a little more. 
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ation. 


The * Walks in Rome’ was for all 
also very possible to read it continuously a 


. , ’ ’ Pr 
practical uses a guide-book, but it was 


a distance from the localities 





Few readers will be tempted to follow this course with the v: 


lumes before 
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The extracts from 
books, though always sufficiently pertinent, are rarely very enter- 





taining per se, and the author’s owa text consists mainly of et 
and catalogues. 
Mr. Hare’s first of the Rivieras. Piedmont. and Lom 


bardy ; the second, of Venice, Bologna, the cities of the upper Adriat 


volume treats 


and those of Tuseany north of Florence ; and the third, of Florence, the 
minor Tusean cities, and those which lie along the road to Rome. Al 


this is very complete and exhaustive, and the author has taken pains te 
acquaint himself with places that are rarely visited. We wish, indeed, that 
he had devoted to some of these obseurer lurking-} es of rosque 
a portion of the large space he has allotted to Venice and 1] nee. Mur- 
ray’s hand-book for France contains no account of Par round 
that it is so well deseribed elsewhere ; and on some such princi as t] 


Mr. Hare might have neglected the cities we have mentioned in the inter 
of certain by-ways and unvisited nooks. Mr. Hare would be very sorry, 
however, to take example in any respect by Murray, for whom he appears 
to cherish a vigorous contempt. This sentiment is on some grounds we 
deserved—chiefly on that of the antiquated tone and exploded instructions 
of the great father of guide-books ; but a generous tourist, it seems to: 


should remember that Murray was a precursor in davs when the t 


lot was not so easy a one as now, and that he has smoothed the path 
for those who, thanks in a measure to his exertions, are in a position to 


cavil at him. But, as we say, Mr. Hare is extremely thorough—his ex- 


cursions to places so off the beaten track (and in one case indeed so it 

sible) as Bobbio and Canossa are good examples of his determinat to be 
complete. His volumes have been to us an eloquent reminder of 1! OX- 
haustible charm and interest of [taly, and of her unequalled claims to our 
regard as the richest museum in the world. It may cest us si pangs 


to see her treated more and more as a museum simply, and overrun with 
troops of more or less idly-gazing foreigners—a state of things which sue! 
publications as Mr. Hare’s do much to confirm and encourage ; but w 
are obliged to make the best of what we cannot prevent, and confine our- 
selves to wishing that, since Italy is to be ‘* vulgarized ” beyond ay 


uiga i na app il, the 
thing may be done with as much good taste as possible. To this good taste 
Mr. Hare very successfully ministers, He has evidently a passionate affee- 
tion for Italy, as regards which some of his readers will profess a strong 
fellow-feeling, and though he opens the gate wider still to the terrible 


tourist-brood, he recommends no ways of dealing with the « 

Ife has in hi 
some very good general remarks as to what the traveller 
the way in which he is to conduct himself, very justly, that the 
great beauty of the country is beauty of detail. ‘Compare most of her 


untry that are 


inconsistent with a delicate appreciation of it. s Introduction 


is to expect, and 


tle s Vs, 


buildings in their entirety with similar buildings in England, much mors 
in France and Germany, and they will be found very inferi There is no 
castle in Italy of the importance of Raby or Alnwick ; and, with the sole 
exception of Caprarola, there is no private palace so fine as Hatfield, Bur- 
leigh, or Longleat. There is no ruin half so beautiful as Tintern or 
Rievaux. There is no cathedral so statelv as Durham, Lincoln, or Salis- 
bury,” ete. (This lasi statement obviously requires modification.) But ‘+ in 
almost every alley of every quiet country town.” Mr. Tare continues, * the 
past lives still in some lovely statuctte, some exquisite w f sculptured 
foliage, or some slight but delicate fresco—a varicty of | Vv which no 
English architect or sculptor has ever dreamed of.” On the other bend. we 
think that the author goes too far when he says that the be italy is 
almost exclusively the beauty of her towns—that ery is rave. He 
enumerates a small number of ** show” districts—the Rivieras, the Lakes, 
the line of the railroad from Florence to Reme (together with the neighbor- 


hood of thé former city), and appears to think 
list. 

sense of the word—it is all delicate and full of expression—all exquisite in 
quality. 


s exhausted the 


that he ha 
But the truth is that all the scenery of Italy is jive, in the literal 
Even where the elements are tame, outline and color always make 
a pi ture—the eves need never be idle. The towns in Italy certainly deserve 
them, but the land cape mM 
Mr. Hare has the 


to like the Italian character, and to deprecate the brutal manners, in deal 


every admiring thing that can be said about 


which they are set is at least worthy of them. cood taste 
ing with it, inculeated by Murray—especially that ‘‘ making your bargain 
beforehand ” which appears to be the sum of 


** Never make your b 


Murray’s practical wisdom, 
irgain beforehand,” says Mr. Hare ; ‘it is only an 
offensive exhibition of mistrust by which you gain nothing from a people 
We do not 
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